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Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur. By Diedrich Fimmen. Teub- 
ner: Leipzig and Berlin, 1921. Pp. VI+226, 203 illustrations. 

The interesting and absorbing task of collecting, classifying and interpret- 
ing the remains of pre-Grecian civilization — commonly comprised under the 
term Aegean Culture — has, during the past fifteen years, fallen, in the main, 
to the lot of English scholars. This may be explained by the fact of the re- 
markable activities of the English archaeologist, Sir Arthur Evans, in his exca- 
vations conducted in Crete, and by the unusual degree of interest manifested 
in this branch of research by the British School at Athens. The work of this 
institution has been resumed and is indeed being prosecuted with fresh 
fervour since the termination of the war, particularly on the site of the ancient 
Mycenae (See the article, Excavations at Mycenae, by A. J. B. Wace, Director 
of the School, in The Times (London) Literary Supplement, October 13, 1921, 
page 660). During the current year, however, two books on the subject of 
Aegean civilization, of more than ordinary importance, have been published 
almost simultaneously in Germany. I refer to the Alt Kreta of Helmuth Th. 
Bossert and to the Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur of the late Diedrich Fimmen. 

This posthumous work has been brought before the public under the 
superintendence of Georg Karo who, in a brief Foreword, sketches the career 
of this brilliant and promising young scholar who fell a victim to Ares just 
as he had completed his thirtieth year. Born in 1886, Fimmen received his 
early training at the Gymnasium at Wilhelmshaven. Thence he proceeded 
to Tubingen and Berlin, and presently to Freiburg where he studied under 
Thiersch, publishing in 1909 a dissertation on the subject — Zeit und Dauer 
der kretisch-mykenischen Kultur (Teubner: Leipzig, 1909). After a further 
period of study under Loeschcke at Bonn, Fimmen secured a travelling- 
fellowship which enabled him to visit Greece and Italy. On his return to 
Germany he was obliged to submit to his year of training in military service, 
but on the expiration of this term in 1912, he returned to the German Insti- 
tute at Athens, where he remained as Assistant till the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. 

Fimmen appears to have been successful as a soldier. Wounded in the 
second month of the war, during the fighting on the western front, he was 
on his recovery promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. He was presently dis- 
patched to the eastern front, where he witnessed the defeat of the Russian 
armies in 1915 and their amazing revival the following summer. Being trans- 
ferred from his post in Galicia in November, 1916, he joined the Austro- 
German force which overran Roumania. While on the march to Bucharest, 
he fell in action on Christmas Eve — a few months after the distinguished 
English archaeologist, Guy Dickins, had died of wounds received in the fight- 
ing on the Somme. 

During his sojourn in Greece, Fimmen had been preparing the material 
for a work on Aegean culture, and he apparently devoted much of his spare 
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time in periods of inactivity on the Russian front and during furloughs to 
the completion of his labour. Before his death, a large portion of the text 
was in the printer's hands, and the remainder was all but ready for publica- 
tion. Truly a remarkable example of devotion, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, to the claims of scholarship! 

A comparison of the Alt Kreta of Bossert with the Kretisch-Mykeniscke 
Ktdtur reveals a striking similarity in respect to the subject matter and to the 
size of the volumes. There the likeness ends. The chief value of the former 
work lies in its fine photographic illustrations; in the latter, illustration is 
altogether subsidiary to text. They therefore provide excellent complements 
one to the other. 

Manifestly, it is quite impossible, in a brief review, to present more than 
the merest summary of the Kretisch-Mykeniscke Kultur. The book opens 
with a very valuable catalogue of the "culture stations" of the pre-Greek 
civilization in the western Mediterranean. The lists furnished by Furtwang- 
ler and Loeschcke (in Mykenische Vasen, 1886) and by Sir William Ridgeway 
(in The Early Age of Greece, 1901) have naturally become hopelessly out of 
date. Fimmen records the names of at least 240 towns, villages and islands 
in which some trace of the Creto-Mycenean peoples has been discovered — a 
truly astonishing feature in view of the fact that a generation ago the knowl- 
edge of the very existence of these races may be said to have been hidden 
from the world. Assisted by numerous plans and maps, the writer then 
proceeds to discuss such questions as the form and outlay of the Aegean city — 
its houses, palaces and graves. More than fifty pages are devoted to the 
subject of the origin, development and distribution of the pottery, while the 
remaining portion of this section is concerned with a variety of miscellanies 
which may be included under the heading, "Aegean trade and commerce." 

The second part, which has to do with Aegean chronology, has obviously 
been evolved from the writer's earlier work on this topic. A careful examina- 
tion is made of the entire question of the history of the Aegeans from Neoli- 
thic times down to the so-called sub-Mycenean. In the process, the author 
has occasion to discuss the problem of Egyptian chronology, to inspect the 
methods of Eduard Meyer and Petrie, and to introduce the Philistines in 
connection with the Biblical narrative. He also makes much of the not 
infrequent discoveries of dated Egyptian works of art in Aegean stations, and 
of Aegean in dated Egyptians stations. He has besides, an interesting chap- 
ter on the mutual influences exerted by Aegean and Egyptian art. The whole 
result of the chronological investigation is summarized in the form of a table 
comparing, in parallel columns, the chronologies of Egypt, Crete, the islands, 
the Greek mainland and the Asiatic littoral. Fimmen's system is somewhat 
more elaborate than those ordinarily found in the hand-books, but it is hard 
to escape the feeling that — in proportion to the degree of industry displayed— 
relatively little has been added to our knowledge in this respect. It may be 
noted that one misses here, as well as in the chronological table of Bossert, 
the convenient term "Helladic" which is now commonly in use among English 
archaeologists. 

The whole work is scholarly in an eminent degree. All of the numerous 
references have (the editor says) been verified; and unfaltering accuracy 
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seems to have been preserved throughout, even to the extent of — that pitfall 
of Teutonic scholarship — correct orthography of Anglo-Saxon names. 

A. D. Fraser 
Allegheny College. 

Figurative Terra-Cotta Revetments in Etruria and Latium, in the VI. 
and V, Centuries B. C. By E. Douglas Van Buren. London: 
John Murray, Albermarle Street, W., 1921. 16 shillings, 
(New York; E. P. Dutton & Co.). 

The name of E. Douglas Van Buren (Mrs. A. W. Van Buren) is so famil- 
iar to readers of The Classical Journal, that the appearance of a book 
from her pen should be most heartily welcomed. Her summaries and reviews 
of the latest Italian publications in this Journal have filled a long-felt want 
with American scholars, who cannot but feel profoundly grateful to her for 
making accessible to them a wealth of material published in Italy, ordinarily 
not easily obtainable over here. 

Mrs. Van Buren is by all manner of means the most competent English- 
speaking authority on Etruscan architectural terra-cottas and her voice is as 
of one having authority. This book is the result of ten years of study and 
travel, during which time she has seen all the specimens in the museums and 
collections of Europe to which she refers. She calls her book a "modest 
attempt at classification" and a "catalogue" (Preface, page v.); but those 
who know Mrs. Van Buren know that she sets entirely too low a valuation 
on her work. The book cannot be neglected by students of Etruscan archae- 
ology, and will undoubtedly be used by a number of teachers as a text, to 
which they will refer their students. 

This being the case, it would seem as though Mrs. Van Buren might 
have gone into more detail in discussing the chronology of these terra-cottas. 
This reviewer has had the pleasure of working to a slight extent in this field, 
and he believes that the most moot question in the study of these terra- 
cottas is how to date them. It would have been of considerable help to 
scholars to have had included in the book an essay on the work of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B. C, showing the criteria to be used in differentiating 
between the two, instead of mere bald statements that certain specimens are 
of the one or the other epoch. To show the unsettled condition of Etruscan 
chronology, it is sufficient to say that the antefixes from Caere dated by 
Mrs. Van Buren in the third century B. C. (see page 20 of her book), are put 
by Walters (History of Ancient Pottery, vol. II, pp. 315-16) as early as the 
fifth century, and by others (including this reviewer) in the fourth century 
B. C. Scholars need definite criteria in these matters to apply, which will 
keep them from going astray; and these Mrs. Van Buren has not supplied. 

The arrangement of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is divided 
into three headings, "Antefixae,""Akroteria," and "Friezes." In the caseof the 
antefixes, the heading is subdivided into Divisions, which in turn are divided 
into Types, a rather confusing classification, but the best that can be done 
with so involved a subject; while the other two headings are merely divided 
into types, and the catalogue system employed. To this reviewer, the last 



